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ABSTRACT 
Individual profiles (age, sex, marital status, number 

of dependents, type of withdrawal, academic success, center attended, 

educational’ background, and date of enrollment) were established for 

87%. of the 138 students enrolled in.the Indian Metis Project for . 

Careers in Teacher Education (IMPACTE) at Brandon University (Canada) 

between 1970 and 1974, Soliciting attitudes and opinioms re: project -/ 

format, courses, field experience, communication, role of th2 project 

personnel,: and general project effectiveness, questionnaires wer? 

given to cooperating teachers, current students, graduates, and 

instructional ‘staff. Personal interviews were also employed in the 

evaluation of IMPACTE. Some results were: almost 50% of the 1971 

studant recruits will graduate with teaching certificates; human 

service support for students should be increased; cooperating 

_ teachers, students, and graduates wanted a more vigorous approach to 

’ irresponsible student behavior; students wanted course instrugtors to 
spend 2: to 3 days a week in the of codeets and they very much. 
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wanted to help in the selection of coupses; cooperating teachers 
wanted better, more systematic communjcation with the University and 
its faculty; students wanted methods “instructors in their classes, 
faculty aivisor visits weekly, a part in the decision making prosess, 
and more and better paeoparset ns for more ‘extended field experiences. 
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IMP. A.C. T. E. is a.teacher education project designed - 
to provide an opportunsty for entrance to the teaching pro- 
fession by native Canadians. Little needs to be said here _ 
about the gross indier-yepresentation of Indian and Metis 
people among the graduates of Canadian nutversittes. "The 
evidence «is well documented in many places. | 

Equality of educational opportunity is only provided 
ina sdoleny which aggressively (often in the face of 
vigorous opposition) provides resources for minopities viho” 
have not yet been able to take advantage of the public 
cancer system. Examples of such resources are found in 
I.H.PsACoToE. and include: 


’; 


1. Financial, living and educational expenses’ 


r 
| 


2. Tutorial assistance 
3- Counselling venrtees ’ 
4. Course availability (e.g-, off-campus) 
This is not an evaluation which addresses itself’ to 
the question of whether or not I.M.P.A.C.TsE. should exist. 
The necessity and legitimacy of the existence of I.M.P.ACoTeEs 
is beyond question when ‘one considers: | 
1. Arguments based upon equality of educational 
opportunity. ; - 
2. The right to cross-cultural identity in our socicty. 
3. The evidence that Native teachers are "significant 
others" to native school children and as such have 


a positiye effect on the child's self concept. 


oO 


/ 


The task of this evaluation is to examine the function of 


the project with a view to its improvement. 


An Overview of the Bec PL i | A - 
I.MoPehe C.T.E. offers its students teacher educatich 
be beierieons route) prescribed, by Brandon University’ s 
Bachelor of Teaching program. The requirements and regula- 
tions are those that exist for all B. T. candidates at | 
Brandon Dnevere sity. The. I.MP.AC TE. student Mbb: succeeds 
at the nites rate wilt accomplish ‘the Gegnneheues for a. 
teaching certificate in Manitoba (69 credit hours Feats 
’ done over a two-year period) in buds ene a half to three 
academic years 
“Off-campus: shidents participating in the off-campus 
sections of the project take the majority of their courses 
and their field experience in communities (often their home 
community) other than Brandon. Off-campus centres have 
been established at: The Pas; Ebb and Flow; Rossburn/Erickson; 
White Horse: Plains; and Fort Alexander.” The off-campus 
program is in large part financially supported by the govern- 
ment of Manitoba. | 
On-campus: The on-campus section of the project takes 


place almost exclusively on the campus of Brandon Universitye 


* NOTE: Fort Alexander is a unique experiment in Federal 
funding administered by the Band. It has not been’ 
included as a part of this evaluation. 
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Field-experience in schools, is done in co-operation with the 
Brandon School Division ; #10, and schools in Oak Lake, Rivers, 
and Forrest, oss The majority of these students are 
status Indians and are supported: financially by the Government 


of Canada. . 


THE EVALUATION: Methodolory 


The Students 


Individual profile information was collected on 87% 


of the 136 students who were enrolled as I.MeP.A-C.TeE~ 


students between August 1970 and April 1974. The variables 

cata Na included: Age; Sex; Marital Status; Number of 

henebinen x status/Non-status/Eskimo 5 Type of Withdrawal; ‘ 
Academic Success; Centre Attended Educational Background 

at time of Recruitment; and bate of Enrollment. This data 

was then transcribed to T.BeM. cards and cross-tabulated. 


Questionnaires 


Questionnaires were distributed to co-operating seieol 
personnel (90% return). The staff of the evaluation team 
then visited the schools and ccllected the, questionnaires. 
Further, they conducted interviews with each person who had 
completed a Spee cages eee Current students in the program - 


were also que estionnaired ad return). Instructional staff 


/ 
/ 


- were a icles (66% return). ‘Graduates of the program 


also responded to a questionnaire, -The questionnaire 

od * . ‘ 
attempted to collect information concerning attitudes and 
opinions regarding: Project format; courses; field experience; 


communication; role of the project personnel; and generalized 


project effectiveness. 


/ 
- Interviews | 


’ 4 / 


The evaluation staff conducted personal interviews with 


all of the co-operating pancaea questionnaired. Further, 
interviews were conducted with a sample of the instructional 
personnel and the professional staff of the project. 

An attempt was made to identify,areas of consensus (via 


) . A 
questionnaires and normative opinions) and to compare the 


opinions of students, co-operating teachers and faculty 


members on the program andga function of the- project generally. 
The data of each centre was also analyzed separately. 

All data used in this €valuatfon was collected from 
May 1, 1974 and August 16, 19%. . : 

The Students : 

Individual profile information was collected describing 
the 132 students who enrolled in I.M.P.A.C.TE. since 1970. 


This data “should provides 


1. A description of the student body of the project. 


e 
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t 
Trends in recruitment rote over the first three 


years of the project. 


3e A profile of the successful graduates of the project.” 


he A profile of the students who left the project without 


: gaining teaching certificates. 

Most tables illustrated: in this section are expressed in - 
terms of percentages. The population for each year is as 
follows: 

1971 students 
1972 students | 
1973 students 
1974, students 


~ TOTAL students 


Age 


* ” 


Most I.MeP.A.C.T.Es students are young people 25 years 
of age or less. In fact the recruitment process in 1973 
attracted 89% of the new candidates from this fon excep. 
~“(gée Table I) 


b) 


Graduates are normally expr essed as-a percentage of 
the students recruited in 1971, the class that is 
fully eligible for graduation at the time of the 
evaluation. 


** NOTE: The 197) figures include only those students 
recruited to the White clad, hea centre in 
January of 197). 
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YABLE I 


STUDENT'S AGE 
(Ia Percentages) 


Year of *" | ie / 


Enrollment Under 20 21-25 26-30/ 31-35 36-hO AI-L5 16-Over 


1971 ‘ 1566 5768 15.6 6.7 heh 0.0 0.0 

, 1972 2202 51.9 14.8 Tok: 0.0 . 307 0,0 
1973 1704 = 7107 605 eB = 000 000 
“TOTALS — 18.2 5S7:6 12.9 .-7.6 3.0 , 0.8 0.0 


\ | , | 
It\is interesting to note in an examination of the 1971 


students that the initial graduates of the project indicate 
a slight over-representation = those Students who are 
between 26 and 35 years of es (Table II) 


" TABLE II 


PROJECT GRADUATES BY AGE 


. (In Percentages) 
t. - 
1971 ‘fh ee: 
Students ‘Under 20 21-25 26-30 33-35 36-0 Hi-45 16-Over' 
% Graduate 12.5 ' 500°. 25.0 12.5 00 0.0 —~— : 
Total 1971 eee 
h ‘ 15.6 57.8 15.6 6.7 hol = 0.8 es 


i} 
This age range produced approximately 22% of the student body 


in 1971 and 37.5% of the pradontes 


% Drop-Outs 


Total 4 of 
Students 


Sex 


TABLE TIT 


that the Under 20 age group is slightly over-represented 
(see Table III). 


REQUIREMENTS 1970- 74 (In Percentages) 
= 132 


See — ~— ss —$—— ae 


9.8 


2565 5409 


"18.2 57.6 


12.9 


been recruited into the project. 


5.9 
7.6. 


TABLE IV 


SEX OF STUDENTS: (By Percentages) 


Year of 
‘Enrollment 
1971 
1972 » 
1973 
*197h; 


TOTALS 1970-74, 


li 


Female 


5768 
51.9 
56.5 
6463 


56.8 


———— 


Table Iy shows that slightly more women than men have 
‘However, given the nature 
and history of elémentary school teacher recruitment the 


male recruitment figure is well above public school norms. 


‘ 
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a An examination of the unsuccessful project leavers shows 


STUDENTS LEAVING PROJECT WITHOUT COMPLETING TEACHER CERTIFICATION: 


13% 


. | 
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ur Successful graduates of the project are almost perfectly 
se representative with enrollment (See Table V) with regard to 


the sex of the student. .- 9 a 
TABLE V 


**SEX OF PROJECT GRADUATES 


(In Percentages) 


Male Female 


% of Graduates (1971) 43.8 56.3 .- 
- Potal ¢ (1971) of ° , 


Student Body A2s2 sw «HB 
An examination of projeét drop-outs (Table VI) shows a 
Slightly over-representation of women, which may be partially 
\ i 
explained by the fact that twice as many women as men are 


less than 20 years of age. 
TABLE VI . 


PROJECT DROP-OUTS BY SEX 1970-7. , 


° 


(In Percentages) 


Male « ‘Female 


4 Drep-Outs : : atus 6267 
. % of Total Student Body L362" 56.8 


Marital Status 


Approximately one-half of the I.M.P.A.C.TE. students 


are married. (See Table VEIT) 
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TABLE VII 


MARITAL STATUS OF STUDENTS 1970-71, 
(By Percentage) 


“Single with Separated or 
S . . Married Single Dependents Divorced ‘ 


4 "1971 , 5303 -40.0 202 . bet, 

1972 5903 3303 . To * ; 0.0 ; 

1973 32.6 47.8 1764 202 

197, - 85.7 Ue3 0.0 0.0. 

. TOTALS 50.8 38.6 8.3. » ae 
———— —— —_———s — 
x a ms An examination of the students recruited in 1971 

“ Aindicatés that married students have a slightly better ; ’ 


achievement record than single students. (Table VIII) 


TABLE VIII *. 


PROJECT GRADUATES BY MARTTAL STATUS (1971) 


(In Percentages) SO oe 


, , 
; & : ) 


; | Single With Separated 
Married Single Dependents or Divorced 


"> % of Graduates 6205 18.6 . 6.30 12.5 | 
% of-Student Body 53.3 » 40.0 22 ’ beh 
rn ’ > y 


| oo eet 
Further, the single student appears to be a little more likely 
to drop out. It should be remembered that 98% of all single 


students ‘are under 25 years of age. 


So. «ey 


. , 13 ‘ - 


se 


=! 10 « 


“of 
TABLE IX 
- 


-PROJECT DROP-OUTS BY MARITAL STATUS 1970-7h, 
(By Percentages) 


| Single With Separated 
Married. Single Dependente or Divorced 
- & of Drop- 
% of Total 


Student Body 50.8 "38.6 8.3 a 
It will be interesting to examine the performance of 
those students recruited during 1973 who are predominantly 
single and somewhat younger than the students of 1971 and . 
, . : . ¥ : , 


* 1972. ¥ 


Bepmntonte 


Almost one-half of the IMPACTE students do not. support 


Cepenasitne si = 
! | = TABLE xX 


“VY 
NUMBER OF DEPFNDENTS OF STUDENTS 1970-74 
(In Percentages) 

‘Number of ge * ; 7 el 
. Dependents 0 ” A -2 Ps 
1971 Student Body 40.0 17.8 20.0 & 
1972 Student Body 48.2 22.2 185 3 
1973 Student Body 50.0 15.2 28.3 he 
1974 Student Body 28.6 - 7.1 3567 1k 
TOTALS 1970-7) 13.9 16.7 2he2 6.8 3.8 0.8 0.8. 


—_— —_——— eel —_——— 
a> « — —— ——_- 
o : 
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It does not appear that the added responsibility of 
dependents has a retarding effect upon I.M.P.AC.TE. students. 
In fact, tb the contrary, Table XI indicates that students 
with dependents are more likely to graduate than are those 


who do not have children. 


* 


TABLE XI 


PROJECT GRADUATES AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN (1971) 


(In Percentages) 


Nurber of Children 2 = weg @ ae 
¢% of Graduates (1971) 12.5 25.0 25.0 188 6.3 0.0 0.0 


% of Total Student ° 
Body (1971) 40.0 17.8 20.0 8.9. 6.7 0.6 0.8 


Nor. are people with dependents more likely to drop out. 


( 


. TABLE XII 


a 
PROJECT DROP-OUTS AND DEPENDENTS 1970-7h 
(In Percentages) .— . 


Number of . ; 
Dependents ~*~ O09 2 2 3g kF 5 6&6 


% of Drop~Outs 49.0 15.7 2565 2.0 329 ‘ —_ 220 , 2.0 
% of Total 


Student Body ; 43.9 16.7 2he2 6.8 . 3.8 .0.8 0.2 3.0 : 


Status 


2 


Table XIIT shots the distribution‘tof students with 


regard to status/non-status/Eskimo categories. 


\ 
, TABLE XIII ~ 
. STATUS: OF STUDENTS 1970-7), 
é (Io Percentages) 
: " Treaty Non-Treaty 
1971 77-8 22.2 
1972 Lhek 51.9 
1973 1305 47.8 
1974 0.0 100.0 
TOTALS 1970-7), 5008 1505 


| 
each type of student in the project. 
- 


TABLE XIV 


(In Percentages) 


4 Treaty 
' £ of Project Graduates (1971) 81.3 
- % of Total Student Body (1971) 178 


16 


Eskimo 
0.0 


An examination of the project graduates réveals that Treaty/ 


| 
Non-Treaty Figures are representative of the population of 


PROJECT GRADUATES BY STATUS (1971 Recruits) 


- Non-Treaty 


18.8 
$2.2 


to the evaluator at first glance. Table XV appears to indicate 


an over-representation of status students in project drop-outs, 


’ / 


Project withdrawals provide figures which were disturbing 


(In Percentages) 


- 


-13- 


% of Students Dropped out 
# of Total Student Body 


TABLE XV 


‘ moo ‘ 
PROJECT DROP-OUTS BY STATUS (1970- 


Treaty 


66.7 
50.8 


Non-Treaty 


3303 
4505 


However, closer examination reveals several other variables 


exist which obviously affect this particular characteristic. 


The analysis of status students recruited during 1973 who 


dropped out shows an over-representation of young (under 20) 


female students, who were enrolled in the Brandon Centre. 


(See Table XVI).. 


1. 
26 
36 
he 


PROJECT DROP-OUTS IN 1973 
(In Percentages) 


Students Under 20 
Female Students _ 
Status Indians 

Brandon Centre Students 


@ of Drov-Outs 
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TABLE XVI 


3303 
733 
60.0 
66.7 


C 


% of Total 1973 
Student Body 


17.4 / 


ee 


s 


Withdrawal From the Project | 3 


There is a strong possibility that 40% of the students 


recruited to IMPACTE in 1971 will receive certificates that 


will allow them to téach in the province of Manitoba. 
TABLE XVII 


STUDENT LEE FROM PROJECT Saal 


(In Percentages) 


: Continuing : 
Graduates Withdrawals ‘In_Project 
1971 » 35.6 55.6 8.9 
1972° Teh 40.7 L8.1 
1973 0.0 . 32.6 6704 
1974 0.0 ~ Tet £9209 
TOTALS 1970-74 13.6 38.6 16.2 


This. is an outstanding accomplishment by both the students 
involved and the. project that gave them the opportunity to. 
. ‘change their lives. ° 
An examination of the characteristics of these graduates. 


supports mu¢h of the data cited. above. - 


* - ( 


ged = 


“~ PABLE XVIII 


PROJECT GRADUATES CHARACTERISTICS 


(In Percentages) 


4 of Total 


Z of Graduates Student Body 

1. Students Under 25 -61.1° 758 

2. Female Students 61.1 56.8. 

36 Married Students 66.7 50.8 

~ he Stildents Without Dependents ‘ 112 439 

. 5. Attended Brandon:Centre > 77-8 505 
6. Students Not High School | F 

- Graduates 72.2 ~~—«« 75-0 

. e 
Academic Success J’ 


(Courses successfully completed as a percentage of total 
courses registered in)’ | 
TeMePeAeCoTeEs students successfully complete about 2/3 
of the courses in which they ase registered. 
7.) 
TABLE XIX 
\ STUDENTS" ACADEMIC SUCCESS 1970-71, . , 


' (In Percentages) 


Courses Successfull . , 
Completed 0-204. 21-10% 11-604: 61-80% 81-100% 
Students Recruited jn 1971 22.2 6.7 hel 15.6 51.1 
Students Rétruited in 1972 2262 0.0 oh * 32 66.7 
Students Recruited in 1973 8.7 ie 4.3 10.9 739 
 FOTAL OF ALL STUDENTS 1502 | 940 5 9.8 6704 
, | : , 


ut 7 i. 


- 16 - na 
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Table XX seems to indicate that variables other than academic 


) problems lead to students dropping out of this kind of project. 


TABLE XX 


ACADEMIC SUCCESS OF. PROJECT DROP- OURS 1970- vas 


(In Percentages) 


Courses Succéss= 


fully Completed 0-203 21-40% 1-60 " 61-804 81-1004 
Students Who ~~ _ e : 
Dropped Out 3703 7.8 11.8 © 15.7 27065 
Total student 15.2 + 3.0 + rhe5 - 908 6764 


- 
‘i 


Tt. is. ‘somewhat disturbing to realize that over 1/4 of the 
“studeits: who dropped out were able to nane more thah 804 of, 
the ¢ourses for which they registered. Further, well over 
404 of the student's who. drop out actually were passing the 


majority of the courses for which they registered. 


i 
Educational Background. 


seventy-fiire percent of all I.M.P.A.C TE. euuBente:* 


_ would not be, ‘@libible for entrance to university ‘inca normal 


high school graduation requirements. 
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TABLE XXI 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF STUDENTS 1971-74 
; ian Percentages) . 


' Some - High School ‘Grede Grade Grade Grade 8 Adult 
University Graduate 11 - 8 or Less Upgrading 


Students 
Registered 
During 1971 202 _ 1728 33-3 20.0 hok 262 20.0 


Students ; _ = . 
Registered ; : 
During 1972 Toh 14.8. 37.0 14.8 Tok Tok 11.1 


Students 2 = . 
Registered ; 
During 1973 6.5 21.7 13.0 19.6 13.0 “ 13.0 10.9 


Students . > = _ 
Registcred.. 
During 1974 Tel 28.6 0.0 0.0  7el 28.6 28.6 


TOTALS ii : 
1971-74 ° 503 19.7 23.5 16.7 8.3 9.8 15.9 


Table XXII shows that high school graduates and those students ce 
that have some university ecoeetonse are over-represented in 
IeMeP.ACTE.'S graduates. However; of equal interest is the 
fact that the other over-represented category is tke snarl 


that is the product of adult upgrading. 


ee: ee 


i. a 
. ! \ 
7 n TABLE XXII 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF JMPACTE GRADUATES 
a RECRUITED IN 1971 ; 
* (In Percentages) 
; oar Cee 
Educational _ Some High School Grade Grade Grade Grade 8 Adult 
Background University Graduate 11 ~~. +10 9 or Less Upgrading 
Graduates. : i ; . 7 
‘Recruited, ° 
in 1971" . 6.3. 2520 Sled 1285 0.0 0.0 $250 
. % of Total = . ; 
Student : . : _ 
Body (1971) 202 . 17.8 33.3 20.0 Koh 2Ze2 20.0 


Examining the project drop-out figures, we find that students 

with some university experience, those with less than Grade 8, 
\ 

and the products of adult upgrading are under-represented in 


the attrition rate. * 


TABLE XXIII 


. 


EDUCATICNAL BACKGROUND OF IMPACTE DROP-OUTS 1971-7) 


a (In Percentages) : 
2 4 4 x< * . ! > ah « 7 ‘ ! 
Educational Sdine High School Grade, Grade Grade Grade 8 Adult 
Background University Graduate 11 10 9 or Less Upgrading 
Students Who ho eS . 1 
Dropped Out Phe. | ae 
1971-7) , 0.0 21.6 294 19.6 9.8 3.9 13.7 
% of Total ' we 
Student Body ‘ 
1971-74 503 . 1907 2305 16.7 8.3 7.8 15.9 
/ 
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OBSERVATIONS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


* The Students 


1.1 


1.2 


. IMeP.AeCeTeEe students passed the majority of the courses. 


s 


While the average age of I.M.P.A.C.T.E. students is 


under 25, there is little handicap for persons who 


1) are older; 2) have several dependents; 3) have little 
formal educational background. In fact, these older 
students with the heavier responsibilities have been 
more successful than their younger colleagues. The 
single most important factor in the stiécess of students 
is commitment. Recruitment procedures should not . 
digeriminate in terms of ‘sex, marital status, or number 
of dependents, educational background — but should try 
ana predict the degree of commitment the potential | 


student has toward teaching. . 


Kinpat half of the students recruittd to the Project in 
1971 on,a more or des buen admission policy will graduate 
with teaching enti fiesbea. This is certainly a 
preliminary indication of - suc eSSe io 


4in which they enrolled. This_also applies to those who 
dropped out of the Project. Human service support for 


students (e.g., housing/life stylés/etc.) should be 


increased. This may be done in two ways: 1) The 


6 . 23 


1.4 


¢ 


r ¥ . . © 
increase in the amount of man-hours allocated for 
human sérvice counselling, or 2) the redefinition 


of the job description of the support staff now employed. 


, : 
Co-operating teachers, current students, and graduates 


all recommend a more, vigorous approach to irresponsible 
student behavigr, ( eke, anprepared for field experience 
lessons, chronic attendance problems, etc.)- This is not 
a “success at all costs project." If a student is 
making a reasonable effort - they should have the right ~ . 
to all the support sérvices available, "However, if that 
responsible effort is not in evidence then a student - 
should ‘face the consequences, and perhaps terminatione 
Evidence given by students to support this contention 
includes: , ( . 
1. The community criticism of irespenatyhe: 
behavior reflects on the whole project and 
. therefore the ‘atudents of the project have the 
right to censor such behavior. 
2. Project horale sna individual morale suffers 
when students are convinced that both responsible 


and irresponsible behavior are treated alike. © 


Recommendation 
Pee eee 


the 


A council should be elected representing the student. body, 


staff, and faculty, to consider cases of irresponsibility 


referred to it. 


° 2d 
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“+ . THE PROGRAM vou 


The Courses 


‘Course work required for teacher certification in ore 


first two years of the Bachelor of Teaching prograi includes: 


~ 


First Year:  * 
+ ‘ 
1. A minimum of 21 credit hours in Arts/Science/— 


' Music/Physical Education and a maximum of 30 
credit hours in these courses. 


t 
2e <A maximum of 9 credit hours in Education. 
Second Year: (Professional Year) 


a. Taviege Arts Methods (6 credit hours) 
2. Social Studies Methods (3 credit hours) 
—_ 3. Math Methods '(3 credit hours) 
he Science Methods (3 credit hours) . me 
5. Elementary Schools Structure & Gaved aula 
(3 credit hours) 


+6. Educational Psychology (3 areas hours) P 


7e Field Experience (minimum of 8 weeks) 
8. Education Electiye (3- credit hours) 


9.. Education Elective (3 credit hours) 


¥ 


~ 


The I.M.PsA.C.TeEo Project offers this sixty (60) hour 


sequence to its students in a variety of ways, 1.e., an , 


TMePekcCets E. student does not necessarily do all the 
requirements noted above under year. one before proceeiting 
to the course: work in his, or her. profes Sional Yeas Rather, 
‘¥ourses are scheduled from the 69 hours when they. support 
the program; e. Be, the 21 - 30 hours. of Arts “and Science 
courses: are normally done: over ‘the full. mt roe Pepto’ 


instead | hae all in the. first years 
2 ae 
. Course Seouence 

“The Kohapseatiing teachers of the project recommend - 

strongly (through both questionnaire and interview) that 
| students do more preparatory course ‘woe pefone entering .. * 
the classroom. Further, teachsrs from all. centres recomend 
‘that course work not ‘be attempted while’ a. teutend is doing. 
the field experience phases of the projecte: : 

. -Faculty-members, co-operating téachers,, ard students 
all agree’ that the Language Arts Nethodd course should be * _ 
Paes before they begin their classroom abtivities. | 

‘The aS ANT of students strongly : disagreed with the 
diguestion that_all:courses be taken in Sprang and summer 
, , Sessions. ’ . 
The students ae that course, instructors ee 
spend two. or three days a week’ in the centres “if possible. 
Students also recommend that’ they should have a vigorous 


input into the selection of courses to be offered in the 


various ‘centrése. 


al “?¢ 7 


Th 


/ 


They are not in constant contact with faculty members, 


Faculty members must visit schools more often in the 
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biahapcoouctan, etc. 


-.\ 2 


view of the co-operating teacher. 
{ . 


Students are not always well-prepared. This concern 


has two sections. 


| 
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The Co-operating Teacher 
‘’ The students of the project have a strong positive 
: image of interpersonal relationships between the co-operating» | 
° teachers and themselves. The co-operating teacher, though, 
4 has-several concerns about the project. They includes 
: 1. They are not’ systematically informed to*the 
function of the project in their off-campus centres. 
This communication should include: _ | 
a eCourse information ln 
2. Day-to-day potential contact with University 
= personnel, NOTE: Where this'was available 
to teachers, i.e., The Pas and Brandon, a 
much more positive attitude toward the 
project wica | dendbeaved through interviews. 
. 3. Long range plans. 
" he | Titeonatiion eeomeanae specific support 
‘ ‘ gurvines ike counselling, tutoring, . 


‘ 


Pe ae «Tae 
! ° a 
a) Preparation, that is - academic background, 
before teaching in the classroom (A 
problem faced to sous exbent by all student 
, teachers.) ~ et 
b) Preparation concerning specific lesson 
delivers, 


— 


A. tudents are not always reliable. Attendance 
_ continues“to be a problem. This concern is com- 
shies aaa anima oe pounded-3f-commnication-and supervision is-also 


marginal.” 


4 


On the other hand, co-operating. teachers feels 
1. A real.readiness to continue to participate in the 
program. : 

2. Support for the assistance to the learning situation 
"$n their classroom given by IMePoAvC.7.E. etudenten 
3. ‘There is no question that the role of Mr. Reddy in 
The Pas, and Mirs.’Ross and Mrs. Clark in Brandon in 

|. 1973-74 should be a requirement for the effective 


supervision of first year students. 


Both students and. project faculty members recommend that 
co-operating teachers be recruited as resource’ persons to 
laid support methods course instruction, The co-operating teachers 


response to the same item was somewhat neutral; perhaps this 
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is BS" ws 


*: 4s an indication of modesty or perhaps an indication of a 
minority feeling that school staffs are expected to contribute’ 
time, counselling, and effort with little outside assistance 


and recognition. , 


- 
4 


The Students and the Program 
Student reactions to their role in the program include; 


Students : : . 
sascleinebsnan —-+1.—They_feel strongly that the students contribute 
to the instructional process of the classroon 
iat, _ ain which they participate. 
. 2. They and their chlleagues have the potential 


to become above \average teacherse 


‘ 


The Students and Communication 


1. Co-operating teachers should be familiar with 
IsM.P.AsCeTsE. counselling staff. 

2. The students did not fully understand what 
was expected of them as student teachers in 
the I.M.PeAeC.TE. Programe 

- 3-e Students vould vielcome the involvement of 
methods instructors in their classes during 


 Lielg experience. - 
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Faculty adyisors should visit at least once a 


week while students are in the schdols. 

students should have'a part in project decision- 
making. © a 
Students felt that they were well-informed as 


to the goals of the TM. PedsOc Tobe Program. 


FIELD EXPERIENCE FORMAT 


- Goods : 


4 


a ‘Both ‘students and- anal expressed some dtenebtataceten 
with ha sa ‘preparation ‘for Tield experience. While the 
existing | efforts of expectation workshops were warmly received, 
they were not extensive enough, nor were they offered in all 

_centrese an fact, perhaps those centres that needed then the 
most" were extluded. ‘The Project staff gust take the initiative 
here. " meachereducation is Shed business 100%. Co-operating 
teachers participate both as a courtesy and out of. professional 
responsibility. " But the teachers? priorities are with the 
education of the children jn their class. The onus’ for 
eveaneieteeet support and ‘epmmunication rests totally and 
heavily upon the Project staff. It is their responsibility 

to support the co-operating personnel 50 that the teacher's 
major purpose, the ‘instruction of the youngsters, does not 
peeane i or suffer while they are participating in 


I.M.PeAeCe Tebs 
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\an interesting area of Sch-eanaenats océurs between 
students off-campus and on-campus. Off-ca ipus students 
agree that students should not try to do course work and 
field experience at the same time. However, on-campus 
students who have classes available in the evenings strongly 
disagree with this position. ; 

Students feel that half-days is a good starting point 
for their field experience. Co-operating teachers disagrees 
Two factors seem relevant here. Centres where the three- 
phase design of field experience has been discussed and 


expectations established, found the half-day format accept— 


able. The design of specific supervision, that is in The Pas 


‘and in Brandon, for first ven students seem to make this 
attack successful. Where specthte people were not assigned 
to;help supervise first year students’ field experience, 
difficulties arose. 

Teachers suggested that perhaps field experience could 
be postponed until the second year of the program. ) 


PROJECT COMMUNICATION 


Effective communication is crucial to the accomplishment 
of the Project's goals. Perhaps the history of the Project 
can be categorized into a a ae and a ‘development 
phase with the watershed between the two phases taking place 
in 1974. ; 


air w” aa se a ae ee ae ee ee 
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In the survival phase, plans are often made in reaction 


to day-to-day needs. This is not to suggest that pre-planning 


“ was non-existent. Nor is it to say that such day~to~day 


reaction was necessarily bad. In fact, such flexibility 

Was essential to the oripinal function of the project. This. 
flexibility must bd-BLintained. However, experience allows 
the project personnel to do more and more pre-planning in 
anticipation of the problems as they have occurred in the 
past.» Questionnaire responses have identified the problems =| 


’ : 
associated with the survival phase. Some of these include: 


¢ 


A. The Co-overating Teacher/Principal/Superintendents ' — 
Teachers indicated that they need clear communication 
in the following areas: ; : 

1. Systematic Information - regarding the total 
program including the rationale and goals of 
the project; profiles and problems of people 
recruited into the project; support systems 
available both to the co-operating personnel 
and the students; sequence of course require- 
ments and field experience; changes and events 


of specific centre in which they co-operate. 


2- Resource Personnels 


BS OD 


ae Know the availability of persons who can 


help to support “field activities (counsellors, 


> 
4 


+92 


Be 


' sessions should be planned with students only as a pre- 
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study skills personnel, and instructors). 
be When these people [in (a) above] are available. . 
ce How to reach the people [in (a) above]. 


< d. Organize times to meet with such: resource 


- 


people personally early in the tern. 


3- Skills Workshops: 


€ : . { ¢ 
@ The role of the ideal type co-operating 


Na « personnel. 


- Se ee Realistic expectations of students activities. 


ce How-best to-use student and instructor help 


. in the classroon. 


ds In-service availability through the Project. 


The Students 


e 


The. students feIt that while they had sufficient 
knowledge about the goals.and the structure of the 


Project, they were not well-advised as to the role 


expectations while they were in schools. Any acceleration _ 


of Skills Workshops must include students (also several 


, 


| field experience session). 


C. 


The Instructors 
' 


. . x J ; 
The course instructors need systematic information 
' ‘ 


‘ 


s ? 


somata tno 


“x educator should have the added responsibility to become —_ 
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from project counsellors and study skills people. In 
return, they need to provide the same kind of informa- 
tion to these resource people. Perhaps the periodic 


inclusion of instructors in staff meetings would assist 


this function. Permanent full-time professors on the 


staff of I.M.P.AC.TeE. is the only cure. ‘They need to 
interpret and help to define the teacher education 


requirements for the project. In addition, a teacher - 


____an academic co-ordinator. 


De 


The staff 


Communication between counsellor, administration, 
and the instructors ouffered during thg 1973-74 academic 
year when the position af eqcorddnaber was not filled 
for a short period. The rvetontnant use of sessional 


| 
4nstructors also makes communication difficult. 


The Director 
The Director of the Project is the overall admini— 
strator responsible for the Project. The Director has 
been ees for liaison with the Jniversity, schools, 
funding agencies, and the communities which off-campus 
centres servee Somehow this gigantic task has been 


accomplished during the survival phase. The diregtors : 
— 7 


of 


84 ! 
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of the, Project at this point are to be complimented on 
the task achieved. is - 

It is essential in a project of this nature that 
some administrative personnel have a feeling and yiew 
for the overall project. This is the most important 
function of the Director. The Director must use this 
view to support the overall administration and his 
several liaison functions, Further, the Directors in 
recent months had taken it upon themselves to involve 
more and more the Project staff in decision making and 
policy establishment, This is a first-class venture 


and should be encouraged and expanded, 
' 


| 
The Co-ordinator 
Ot ordinator 


The Project Co-ordinator's major responsibility is 
for information dinbuntnat den and communication within 
the Project.- The Co-ordinator must be an implementor ~~ 
able to take plans and seeethen through t6 fruition. He/ 
She does such specific things: as establish meeting places, 
times, dates, and provide the information from such 
_ Meetings to people that are concerned. Communication 
between the staff; staff/students; teachers/the staff; 
and instructors/staff are all a part of the Co-ordinator's 
responsibility. The importance of this position was made 


vitally clear when the Project attempted to function 
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/ 
without it being filled. Both Mr. Robertson and 
Mrs. King are to be complimented on their. involvement 
as project Co-ordinators during the difficult formation 


stage of the Project. 


« 


Academic Co-ordinator 


A University instructor should be appointed as an 
academic co-ordinator. This person's responsibility 
ilbticsaaipttinsininaiconinais MOULG. include program design of the specific instructional 
processes and their delivery during the academic year. 
_.They would also act as a liaison between the instructors 


and the project staff. °« - 


| 
Administrative Officer 


J 


A difficult and demanding position, the Administrative 
| , 


Officer needs to be part of every person. The one 
essential thing, it appeate: is that she/he not be asked 
to be a poficy maker while on the job. Policy regarding 
allowances, expenses, ee financial matters should . 
‘be. made so that in the day-to-day functioning, the 

_ Administrative Officer is allowed to follow guidelines 
that have been set down beforchand. 


) 


j 
The Counsellors ) 


Counselbing for such a project is really more than 


| 
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crisis intervention. A counsellor must be a human 
services co-ordinator of sorts. Because of this kind 

of responsibility the Counsellor's office is in dire 
need of manpower help. It is impossible for one person 
- to attempt to provide the counselling and human services 
co-ordination that such a project needs. One Counsellor 
ought to be available at all times for off-campus v 


service. 
{ 


The Developmental Stage 


oss SUS Stags needs: te: provids SHS sale Sanetion key 


the project so far provides with the following additions: 


, | . : 
1. A systematic information system tying together 


the geveral parts of a successfully functioning 
" project. . 

An instructional delivery system where the 

individual delivery of courses is part of an - 

integrated and sequential pattern. Crucial 

here is a fact it students and instructors 

alike have maximum input to the optional areas 


of the program. 


Off-campus equality. » Off-campus centres must 


have as many advantages in the program function . 
as they have disadvantages. That is, they must- 


not suffer from the fact that they are off-campus 
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centres, in comparison to the on-campus program. 
A significant starting point for this is the 
appointment of full~time faculty. members to such 
centrese | 

Students in off-campus centres ssmettnibe 
suffer from a “mosaic-like" instructional process. 
This is due to a sequence of independent courses ” 
delivered by sessional instructors who visit the 
centre once a week and then disappear. . 


‘The continuity and informal contact between 


students and instructors, so vital to good learn- 


ing, is therefore missing. It is recommended 
that each centre have a resident faculty member 
who teaches the majority of their courses on site. 
Their major functions might be to provide the 
c@ntinuity and ivifipritall contact mentioned aboves 
ertainly they could also provide liaison with 

the schools and be an admirfistrative co-ordinator 
for the centre. . 

A vigorous support servicé program to participating 
Achools and co-operating personnel where the 
Project actively and aggressively attempts to 


provide services in support of the program. 


. THE GRADUATES RECOMMEND - 


The Program : : 


1. On-campus and off-campus programs must provide < 
essentially the same services. Off-campus students 
must not be discriminated a elit: 

2. Students should be more involved. with each ‘other 
in every-day functions and social activities. | 

Kittin Seue Rbents should be.inciuded jn_important..decision- 


‘ 


making changes within the'projecte 


: ils , dew’ The e graduates endorse heartily the flexibility of 
. the program and appreciate its contribution to theme 
5. They also endorse the choice of courses available © 


é 
to them. ; 


6. They advise strongly against attempting to do courses 


and field experience at the same times Puy 
7. They advise that perhaps ‘it would be better to 
wait for a longer period of time before starting 


field experience. _ Sa 
The Students 


The graduates observe: 
1. That great care should be taken to ascertain whether 
a student is committed to teaching before they are 


admittied to:the Project. 
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“atmosphere. . 
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Perhaps a probationary period could be implemented 


where a student is evaluated on their work and 


attendance, etce 


Students who -do not perform should not be ‘pampered 
becatse their place could be filled by someone who ~ 
is more committed. 


There is a real appreciation for the availability 


of personal growth throughout the projects 


5. Students ought to be rewarded~for-diligent-work———~ 


and responsible behavior. the 
we 


EMsPedsG TE, Personne) 
The graduates expressed a general satisfaction 
with the rapport. that ‘ohag" had ‘with the gtath. * 
They appreciate people who are approachable and 


| : 
complement the staff on maintaining this kind of 


* . 
yo ki ( Sei 


The graduates ‘appreciate the native involvement 


in the administration in the project and they 


endorse. the further se of such persons. 


The graduates criticize staff turnover and recommend 


that: as much: stability as porsibie be built’ into, the 
} 


staff positions in the project. 


‘a! 
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e: RECOMMFUDATIONS AND OBSERVATIONS: 
The Propran 
‘ 2e1 The amount of practical classroom experience in 
the program is not sufficient. Further, its 
distribution is somewhat’inequal. The twelve 
- week one-half day sessions in first year and eight 


week all-day sessions in the second year give the 
student the equivalent of fourtcen weeks of field 
experience. 

The minimum acount of field experience should 
be twenty weeks over the 2) year period. This time 
should include supervised practicums in each of ‘the 
methods courses. | 

There is little or no advantage to exposing 
students to the classroom Michie n teaching skills 
or knowledge. Premature field experience can be 
less useful than none at all. Therefore, field . 
experience of any short should not occur until after 
at least one full university somester (3} months) 
has: been completed. Then it should begin with 


heavy supportive supervision. 


‘ . ; 
22 Whenever possible, courses should not be scheduled 
during field experience. 


2.5 


3-1 
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The first half of Language Arts should be done 
before the initial field experience segment. 


Summer school options should be offered by the 

Project in veeies to questionnaires distributed 

to staff and students (both on and off campus) no 

later than January! the winter term preceding . 


the summer of the preceding winter tern. 


If it is possible for on-campus students to complete 
certification requirements in 2 years, then off- 


campus students should have the same opportunity. 


The Co-operating Tercher 


The Project has a responsibility to its co-operating 
teachers to: ; 
a) Provide complete and systematic information 
“about the Project and its functions. Perhaps 
a monthly newsletter could accomplish this. 
b) Recruit only those teachers who are comnitted 
to the ideals of the Project. 
c) Provide workshops at the convenicnce of the 
” co-operating personnel in: 
1. Cross-cultural education. 
2. Field experggnce expectations. 
' 3- Wroject building. 
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lk. Evaluation. 
5. Such others as the teachers may 
identify. 


The Project should initiate and support financially 
a council cf the supervising teachers of the Project 
that can make recommendations to the Project on 


matters that concern them. 


The co-operating teacher should have access to the 
resource personnel hired by the Project. The 
Project should aggressively advertise these resources 
and provide organization and financial support for 


workshops, etGe 


Whenever possible a teaching centre should be 
established as santo? Project activities. Teachers 
should be eincurered to use this facility. Release 
time should be sieetiaal to teachers so that they 
can-do this. (See i by Hammond and Loughton 

for reference on Teaching Centres). “ ~» 


' ' 
The Instructors 


Faculty supervisors must visit each student a 


minimum of once a weck during field experience, 
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Instructors should participate in Project staff 


meetings on a regular basis. 


Staff circulars that provide vital day-to-day 


policy decisions should be given to instructors. 


The instructors of the Project should have a 
council from which they can forward recommendations 
as to the instructional design and function of the 
Project. 


An Academic Co-ordinator should be appointed 
immediately. this person should be a teacher 
edueator who would assume a leadership role, (e.g., 
Chairman of the council recomnended in 4.4 above), 
in instructional design and be a liaison with other 


faculties of the University. 


Wherever possible, full-time instructors should not 
teach more than one course on a sessional basis. 
i.c., They should reside where they teaoh the 


majority of their counse work. 


Each off-campus centre should have at least one 


resident instructor. 
- . 


Course dvaluations should be comploted by students 
on cach course done. This may be done in two 


sections: a) on the instructor; b) on the course. 
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The instructor information should be forwarded 


directly to the instructor involved and the course 


information to the Instructor's Council. 


GFNERALIZED OBSERVATIONS 


The Project has successfully established a structure 
that delivers the Bachelor of Teacher program to both on and 
off campus students. It is now entering a crucial stage of 
development where the Project personnel must anersebively 
pursue innovative techniques in program delivery if the 
Project is to reach the goals of an excellent teacher education 
program. The Project’ has, of course, already far surpassed 
regular teacher education programs in the human services 
support function for its students. It now remains for # 
I.M.P.AC.TE. to do the same with its program design and 


delivery. 


